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Key Economic Indicators 
(in billions of dollars unless noted) 


1989 


Domestic Economy 

Population (millions) 56. 
Population growth (%) 0 
GDP in current dollars 961 
Per capita GDP in current dollars 17,12 

Real GDP 

- (1980=100) 122. 

- percent change 3. 

Consumer price index 

- percent change (IVQ/IVQ) 3.6 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (1,000s) 
Unemployment rate (% year-end) 
Industrial production % change 
Govt. oper. balance as % GDP: 
—Central Government: (1) 
—General Govermment: (1) 


Balance of payments 
Exports (FOB) 

Imports (FOB) 

Trade balance: 

FOB/FOB: 

CIF/FOB: 

Net foreign direct investment (new) 
Foreign exchange reserves 
-(end of period) 

Average exchange rate for 
year (FF = US$1.00) 


Foreign Direct Investment 
U.S. in France (cumulative) (2) 


U.S. — France trade(3) 

U.S. exports to France (FAB) 9 
U.S. imports from France (CIF) 12. 
Trade balance 2. 


Sources, Definitions, and Footnotes: 

1. Central Government is French national government, and data are reported 
on a nonconsolidated cash basis; General Government adds local government 
and Social Security, data are reported on a consolidated basis. 

2. U.S. Department of Commerce publication, "Survey of Current Business" 
(June 1991 issue). 

3. "Survey of Current Business" (May 1991). Official French trade 
statistics differ considerably from U.S. Government statistics, French 


statistics tending to show a higher volume of U.S. exports to France than 
do U.S. Government figures. 





SUMMARY 


France is the fourth largest Western industrialized economy, with a GDP of 
$1,190 billion in 1990, about one-fifth the size of the U.S. economy. After 
two years of strong growth in 1988-89, the economy slowed in 1990. GDP 
growth dropped to 2.8 percent, reflecting the negative impact of sluggish 
domestic and international demand on investment and exports. Economic 
activity has been slow for the first six months of 1991, and there are few 
signs yet of an upturn. Consumption has been flat, and real growth of both 
exports and corporate investment declined in the first quarter. 

Nonetheless, the consensus is that a moderate economic recovery will begin 
sometime in the third quarter 1991 with GDP growth averaging 1.5 percent for 
the year, fueled primarily by export growth. Unemployment has soared in the 
first half of 1991, reaching 9.4 percent in mid-year compared with a 
six-year low of 8.8 percent in September 1990. On the bright side, French 
inflation performance (3.3 percent at an annual rate in Jume 1991) is one of 
the best in the European Community (EC) and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 


Despite slower growth and surging unemployment, the French Government has 
reinforced its commitment to the maintenance of fiscal and monetary 
discipline to check any inflationary pressures, ensure a strong franc within 


the European Monetary System (EMS), and create the climate for a drop in 
interest rates. Likewise, it has taken additional measures to promote 
investment as the best way to address its chief areas of concern: growing 
unemployment and a moderate but persistent trade deficit. 


Because France is a member of the EC, its imports are subject to the EC’s 
common external tariff and to the restrictions of its common agricultural 
policy. In 1988, France eliminated the requirement of prior government 
approval for foreign investments that create new businesses. Acquisitions 
of French firms by non-EC firms require prior government approval. 


France is determined to compete successfully in the unified European 
internal market (EC 1992), which begins on January 1, 1993. Many French 
firms see closer ties with the United States as a good way to prepare for 
this increased competition, and therefore, they have formed strategic 
alliances, mergers, acquisitions, and joint ventures with U.S. companies. 
It is likely that the small- and medium-sized French firms, both in 
manufacturing and in services, stand to benefit most from the completion of 
this internal market of over 320 million consumers. 


Commercial relations between France and the United States are excellent. 
U.S. exports to France increased 18 percent in 1990, because of strong 
French demand and a depreciated dollar, and two-way trade totaled over 

$26 billion. Best prospects for U.S. exports to France include computers 
and peripherals, computer software and services, industrial chemicals, 
aircraft and parts, electronic components, electronic industry products/test 
equipment, laboratory scientific instruments, franchising, household 
consumer goods, and marine fisheries products. 





ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND OUTLOOK 


Following two years of strong growth, the French economy slowed in 1990. 
Reflecting the sluggish international environment (beginning prior to the 
Gulf crisis), the two main engines of French growth over the past few years 
— corporate investment and exports -- moderated. GDP growth in 1990 was 
only 2.8 percent, compared with the 4.2 and 3.9 percent growth registered 
respectively in 1988 and 1989. The biggest impact of this slowdown was on 
unemployment, which began to rise after declining for two and a half years. 
Still, the French economy exhibited several strengths. In particular, 
inflationary pressures have been well contained. Even with a rise in oil 
prices following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, the rise in the Consumer Price 
Irdex (CPI) in 1990 was limited to 3.6 percent, the same increase as in 
1989, and below both the OECD and EC averages. Likewise, the French 
remained on a steadfast course of budget reduction, and the deficit declined 
to 1.4 percent of GDP in 1990 compared with 3.2 percent in 1985. In 
addition, French trade performance was better than expected, with the 
deficit rising less than the increase in the imported energy bill. The 
current account did not fare as well because of a decline in the services 
surplus, but as a percentage of GDP, the deficit was still negligible. 


A large part of France’s recent economic success is a result of the dynamic 
international economic climate prior to 1990. Much credit, however, must 
also be given to French perseverance since 1983 in pursuing sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, while simultaneously implementing a comprehensive program 
of deregulation. Over the last few years, all exchange controls and most 
price controls were removed, mandatory indexation of wages was eliminated, 
credit controls were abolished in favor of open market operations, 
government subsidies declined, corporate and personal income tax rates were 
reduced, and financial markets were modernized. 


Dynamic investment and export growth fueled the economic boom between 1988 
and 1989. Between 1987 and 1989, real corporate investment increased more 
than 25 percent as companies modernized facilities and expanded capacity 
after several years of stagnant or negative investment growth. The 
financial situation of companies improved significantly as profit margins 
reached levels not seen since before the first oil crisis. 


French economic growth began to moderate in mid-1989 beginning with a drop 
in industrial production, particularly of intermediate goods. This trend 
became more generalized in 1990, and industrial production was stagnate for 
the year. With order books thinner and capacity constraints easing, 
corporate investment growth declined significantly to less than 6 percent in 
1990 from over 10 percent in 1988, though industrial investment continued to 
grow at a much more rapid 10 percent pace. Deteriorating balance sheets 
because of high real interest rates, and larger wage settlements, as well as 
the general uncertainty and hike in energy costs following the Iragi 
invasion of Kuwait, also weighed on investment decisions. 





On the positive side, inflationary pressures have been well contained. 

The 3.6 percent increase in 1989 (up from 3 percent in 1988) primarily 
reflected cyclical factors, particularly affecting food prices. Prior to 
the Gulf crisis, the French Government predicted inflation to rise about 3.1 
percent in 1990. While the 1990 CPI ended the year at 3.6 percent 
(excluding energy prises), the increase was only 3.1 percent, as the rise in 
the prices of manufactured goods was marginal and that of services the 
lowest in several years. 


Low French inflation and moderate growth in unit labor costs, particularly 
in the manufacturing sector, have benefited French trade competitiveness. 
The combination of these factors with the continuation of strong world 
demand led to a boom in French exports, culminating in an exceptional 10 
percent growth in volume terms in 1989. Export growth slowed considerably 
in 1990, plagued by a mumber of factors. Less dynamic international demand, 
particularly from the Anglo-Saxon markets, was aggravated by the 15 percent 
depreciation of the dollar, which made French products less competitive in 
third markets. 


Unemployment remains the biggest trouble spot in the French economy. Even 
the higher economic growth rates between 1988 and 1989 failed to make a 
significant improvement, given the relatively high rate of entry into the 
labor force. At the end of 1990, the unemployment rate remained around 

9 percent, down from its peak of 10.5 in 1988, but above its low of 

8.8 percent in the fall. 


The outlook for 1991 is poor, with very limited growth prospects. Economic 
activity was stagnant for the first six months of the year, with corporate 
investment taking a nosedive and export growth weak. Even though growth in 
purchasing power has remained healthy, consumer confidence has not bounced 
back following the end of Gulf hostilities, and consumption has been 
essentially flat since the beginning of the year. With few signs of an 
upturn on the horizon, forecasters have steadily reduced their 1991 growth 
projections. The consensus is that a modest economic recovery will begin 
some time in the third quarter. GDP growth is not expected to reach above 
1.5 percent for the year, fueled primarily by export growth as international 
demand strengthens. Corporate investment and consumption are both forecast 
to pick up in the third quarter as well. 


As a result of the economic downturn, unemployment soared in the first five 
months because of both layoffs and limited job prospects for new entrants. 
The unemployment rate had climbed to 9.4 percent by June 1991 and should 
continue to rise as job creation lags any economic revival. There is no 
improvement in the trade deficit forecast, with the lower energy bill offset 
by a smaller agricultural surplus. On the other hand, German reunification 
has given a boost to French exports and for the first time since 1979, 
France registered a monthly trade surplus with its number one trading 
partner. Despite stability in the trade balance, the current account will 
suffer from the continued decline in the services surplus. Solid inflation 
performance continues to be the major strength of the French economy. In 
June 1991, for the first time in 18 years, the French 12-month inflation 
rate was less than Germany’s. 





GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The economic policy of the Socialist Government is driven by the related 
objectives of reducing unemployment and improving French competitiveness, 
particularly as the advent of the single European market draws nearer. 
Promoting investment is viewed by the government as the optimal way to 
achieve these goals. The 1991 budget contains numerous measures designed to 
encourage flagging corporate investment, notably a 3 percentage point 
decline in the corporate tax rate on reinvested profits. It is expected 
that the 1992 budget will incorporate additional, but modest fiscal measures 
to stimulate investment. A strong franc within the European Monetary 

(EMS), low inflation, lower interest rates, reduction of the budget deficit, 
and moderate wage settlements are all viewed as ways to promote these 
objectives as well as maintain France’s hard-won credibility in the 
financial markets. In its first months in power, the new government led by 
Prime Minister Edith Cresson has committed itself to following this 
macroeconomic program. With unemployment surging, the Cresson government is 
also focusing on a wide range of measures to promote job creation. 
Nevertheless, in what has been criticized as having the contrary effect, one 
of the new government’s first decisions was to raise the minimm wage by 
more than legally required. 


In the realm of finance, market reform and modernization continue apace with 
the objective to make Paris the number one continental financial market. 
Consistent with the belief that the government should play an important role 
in the economy, the Socialists ended the privatization program, which under 
the previous government (1986-88) led to the privatization of 31 state-owned 
firms. Several of the largest French banks, all the major insurance 
companies, and several large industrial concerns all remain state-owned and 
have large holdings in other enterprises. Recently, minority private sector 
participation in government-owned firms has been authorized in principle but 
with various conditions attached, including that the private sector 
participation be in the form of a capital increase. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


In the fall of 1990, the Bank of France redefined its monetary aggregates 
and announced it would target a new M3* (which now includes money market 
mutual funds) beginning in 1991. The target growth range of M3 for 1991 is 


*M1 = Currency and demand deposits with banks, financial institutions, the 
postal checking system, savings banks, and the Tresor. 

M2 = M1 plus certain highly liquid savings account managed by banks, other 
financial institutions, and Tresor. 

M3 = Equals M2 plus medium- to long-term deposits, certificates of deposits 
and bills managed by financial institutions, the postal checking 
system, and some categories of treasury bills. 





5-7 percent, which gives a slightly restrictive bias since this newly 
defined M3 grew 7.3 percent in 1990; nominal GDP (fourth quarter/fourth 
quarter) is expected to grow only 5.3 percent in 1991. Stated Bank of 
France goals are the fight against inflation and the stability of the Franc 
in the exchange markets. The government has emphasized that whenever market 
conditions are appropriate, it will reduce interest rates. So far in 1991, 
it has only engineered one interest rate cut, a 25 basis point cut in the 
call money rate to 9 percent in March. 


For the last several years, the French Government has succeeded in cutting 
the budget deficit, which had soared between 1983 and 1985. Modest growth 
in expenditures, together with sharply higher revenues as economic growth 
accelerated, resulted in a decline of the central government budget deficit 
as a percentage of GDP from 3.4 percent in 1985 to 1.4 percent in 1990. The 
1991 budget calls for a further french franc (FF)10 billion decline in the 
deficit to FF80 billion or 1.2 percent of GDP. Nevertheless, sluggish 
revenue collection and unanticipated expenditures associated with the Gulf 
war have required that the government step up its efforts to keep deficit 
reduction on track. It has already lopped off FF15 billion from programmed 
spending in 1991 and raised value added tax rates on several products and 
services to generate new revenue. For 1992, the French Goverment is 
expected to hold real government spending and the nominal budget deficit 
constant. The two main exceptions to budgetary rigor are spending on 
education and research. As for revenues, President Mitterrand has recently 


pledged not to increase tax rates at the national level for the next few 
years. 


The general government budget deficit (add social security and local 
government accounts) declined from 2.9 percent of GDP in 1985 to an 
estimated 1.7 percent in 1990. In 1990, the government adopted a general 
social security tax (1.1 percent) to be levied on all categories of income 
effective 1991 (and eliminated earlier temporary surcharges on income) to 
cover the social security deficit. With slower economic growth reducing 
receipts and implementation of cost-saving measures lagging, the new Cresson 
government was forced to increase the employee paid portion for public 
health insurance by almost 1 percentage point in June 1991. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In 1990, the trade deficit (customs basis, f.0.b./f.o.b.) widened 

FF6 billion to FF50 billion, a smaller deterioration than expected following 
the Gulf crisis. The increase was the direct result of higher oil prices 
which raised the energy deficit just short of FF11 billion. The deficit on 
manufactured goods (FF85.5 billion) essentially stabilized for the first 
time in five years. In 1984, France had a FF103 billion trade surplus in 
manufactured goods. Despite the relatively good news on the trade balance, 
the 1990 current account deficit increased FF16 billion to FF45.6 billion, 
because of a sharp decline in the services surplus. While tourism continued 
at record levels, interest and dividend payments abroad rose sharply, 
reflecting increased foreign holdings of French securities. At less than 
0.8 percent of GDP, however, the deficit remains small by international 





comparison. For 1991, the trade balance (customs basis, f.0.b./f.o.b.) 
should stabilize as lower energy imports are offset by a smaller 
agricultural surplus and a widening industrial deficit. Despite relative 
stability in the trade balance, the current account will suffer from 
increasing outflows of interest and dividends. 


On a geographic basis, the French Government’s efforts to refocus the 
country’s trading patterns toward the OECD countries and away from its 
traditional markets in Africa and OPEC, have paid off. In 1990, not only 
did the percentage of French trade with its EC partners increase, but the 
trade deficit with the EC dropped FF15 billion, about 27 percent. In 
particular, French exporters profited from German unification as the trade 
deficit with Germany dropped almost FF17 billion. This trend in bilateral 
trade has strengthened in 1991, and France registered a monthly surplus with 
Germany for the first time since 1979, as exports soared. For the first 
quarter of 1991, the French deficit with the EC was only FF5 billion, 
compared with a quarterly average of almost FF10 billion last year. 
Nevertheless, this improvement masks a deterioration of French results with 
other major EC trading partners outside of Germany. In addition, the French 
deficit with the United States soared in 1990, climbing to FF34 billion 
compared with FF21 billion for all of 1989. (U.S. Commerce statistics show 
a U.S. surplus of only some $600 million for 1990.) For the first three 
months of 1991, the deficit with the United States is already FF11 billion. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


The United States is one of France’s most important foreign investors. For 
the last several years, the stock of U.S. investment in France has been 
steadily climbing, reaching $17.1 billion at the end of 1990. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, the French authorities tended to take an 
ambivalent approach to foreign investment. The positive aspects often were 
overshadowed by concerns over possible multinational or foreign domination 
of French industry. In recent years, the government has become steadily 
more enthusiastic about foreign investment as part of its goals to combat 
unemployment, boost exports, contain imports, and improve the 
competitiveness of the French economy. Acquisitions by non-EC investors 
continue to be carefully reviewed by the government, though administrative 
controls have been streamlined. 


The authorization process is administered by the Ministry of Finance. Since 
September 1988, foreign investors establishing new business operations in 
France have not been subject to advance notice and approval requirements. 

In January 1990, the French Government took additional liberalization 
measures. Purchases by established EC investors no longer need prior 
application or approval. Established EC firms are defined as those under 
ulimate control of European Community shareholders, which have an annual 
turnover in excess of FF1 billion, and which have been in business for at 
least three years. Other EC firms face a delay of up to 15 days after 





notification. The 1990 investment reform law also set a time limit for 
review of acquisitions by non-EC firms. Unless the Finance Ministry takes 
action within 30 days of receiving all requested paperwork, the acquisition 
is considered approved. All acquisitions involving the health, safety, or 
national security of France are also subject to this one-month delay. 


Foreign investors can take advantage of a number of incentive measures in 
France encouraging investment, especially industrial investment, in 
disadvantaged regions outside the Paris and Lyon metropolitan areas. These 
include tax incentives, special investment loans, training subsidies, and 
favorable land options. Incentive programs are administered by both the 
central government and the regional or local authorities. Foreign firms may 
also benefit from govermment incentives for research and development. 
Additiorial information can be found by contacting the Invest in France 
Agency (DATAR), whose New York address is: 610 Fifth Avenue, Suite 301, New 
York, NY 10020; telephone: 212-757-9340; fax: 212-245-1568. Additional 
DATAR offices are located in Houston, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 


EC-1992 


France is determined to be competitive in the EC single market, which begins 
January 1, 1993. Ironically, many French firms see even closer ties with 
the United States as a good way to prepare for the increased internal 
competition inevitable with EC unification. This attitude has resulted in 
strategic alliances, mergers, acquisitions, and joint ventures with American 
companies, as well as an intensive search for additional products to bolster 
or round out product lines currently offered by French companies. Last year 
France provided an estimated $19.5 billion in investment to the United 
States. 


French business has been quick to exploit the 1992 theme to push the 
government to accelerate market reforms. Indeed, French industry, led by 
the French Employers’ Association, deserves much of the credit for bringing 
the theme of 1992 to the public’s attention. 


Because the large French multinationals already operate Europe-wide, it is 
the small- and medium-sized French firms, both in manufacturing and 
services, that stand to benefit most from the completion in January 1993 of 
the internal market of over 320 million consumers. The French Government is 
taking an active role vis-a-vis these small- and medium-sized firms. Prime 
Minister Cresson in July 1991 reinvigorated a high-level government/private 
sector study group tasked with recommending ways to increase small- and 
medium-sized French firms’ competitiveness in the post-1993 Single Market. 


Beyond EC-1992, France and its EC partners are moving toward agreement on a 
treaty which will set a general timetable over the next decade for 
establishment of an economic and monetary union (EMU). This union should 
mean a single currency, a European Central Bank and a common monetary 
policy, as well as substantial convergence of EC member state economic 
policies. These developments should bring considerable benefit to business 
and financial interests. 





U.S. businesses contemplating trade or investment in EC countries are 
recommended to investigate the likely effects of EC-1992 on their particular 
sector. Sources of information on EC-1992 include: the U.S. Department of 
Commerce 1992 Single Internal Market Information Service, Room 3036, 14th 
Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20230, phone 

(202) 377-5276; the European Community Information Service, Suite 707, 2100 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, phone (202) 862-9500; and the EC 
Committee of the American Chamber of Commerce in Belgium, Ave. des Arts 50, 
1040 Brussels, phone (32-2) 513-6892; telex 64913 AMCHAM B. 


COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


France is the United States’ eighth largest trading partner, and French-U.S. 
trade continues to expand. Two-way trade totaled over $26 billion in 1990. 
The United States is currently running a surplus, as U.S. exports to France 
have recently accelerated. France will remain a strong market for the 
United States, particularly in aviation/aerospace, electronics/computers and 
other high-tech sectors, which account for some 40 percent of U.S. exports. 
Many American companies have reported record-breaking results from their 
participation in trade fairs and exhibitions in France. 


France is a world leader in several industries and technologies, and a 
strong competitor in numerous others: the French produce the best high-speed 
trains in the world, and their telecommmnications industry is very strong 
(the videotext information/message service, the Minitel, is probably the 
most advanced in the world). France also leads the world in proportion of 
electrical energy needs met through nuclear power, and its 
aviation/aerospace and petrochemical industries are world class leaders. 


Structural rigidities in France, high social security costs, and relatively 
high wage and benefits result in some of the highest manufacturing costs in 


Europe and the world. Thus, U.S. firms with competitive cost structures may 
have an advantage in the French market. 


The service sector experienced a boom year in 1990, and prospects for the 
immediate future remain encouraging. American companies are encouraged to 
explore this area more so than they have in the past. Most service sectors 
are producing double digit growth rates and represent market opportunities 
where U.S. firms have competitive advantages. 


U.S. Government programs continue to encourage and assist smaller U.S. 
companies to become involved in exports to France, through counseling, 
exhibitions, trade sessions, recommending agents, etc. The U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service in France will maximize efforts to match up U.S. 
exporters (especially new to market) with the most promising business 
prospects. 





BEST COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS 


While opportunities exist for American business in most industries, the 
following ten sectors are among those offering the best potential. 


Computers and Peripherals: The market size in 1990 was $17 billion, and the 
annual growth rate was predicted to be 9.5 percent between 1990 and 1993. 
French domestic manufacturers are losing ground to technologically more 
advanced U.S. and Japanese manufacturers, whose faster, more flexible and 
Cheaper machines are preferred by end-users. As Europe integrates its 
markets under EC 1992, the French computer and peripheral sectors will face 
increased challenges within a larger, more competitive arena. French high 
tech companies are already acting to adjust to this imminent change by 
teaming up with other EC and foreign suppliers in joint ventures, mergers 
and other collaborative efforts. The changes arising from EC-1992 will pave 
the way for new industries and the blurring of market boundaries. 


Computer Software & Services: The market size in 1990 was $12 billion, with 
an annual growth rate estimated at 17.5 percent between 1990 and 1993. The 
software and computer services industry is one of the fastest-growing 
sectors of the French economy, and France is the largest European market. 
Companies with the greatest sales and distribution networks in place prior 
to 1992 will benefit the most in the French (and European) market. The key 
to success in this market will be the value-added aspect offered by a 
company, whether it be training, maintenance, or software customization to 
go along with the lead hardware products sold. 


Industrial Chemicals: The market size in 1990 was $40 billion, with an 
annual growth rate estimated at 4 percent between 1990 and 1993. The French 
market for specialty chemicals is growing steadily. Many manufacturing 
sectors such as biomedical, surface treatment, environmental, composites, 
new alloys, electronics, and other industries are enjoying good growth rates 
which directly impact the market for specialty chemicals. U.S. chemicals 
remain competitive in many subsectors in spite of strong existing domestic 
and European chemical industries. 


Aircraft and Parts: The market size in 1990 was $15 billion, with an annual 
growth rate estimated at 4 percent between 1990 and 1993. The 1991 Paris 
Air Show was probably the best selling showcase for the U.S. aerospace 
industry ever, and U.S. manufacturers of both civilian and military 
equipment are likely to benefit from this favorable publicity. While it is 
difficult to assess the immediate impact this will have on sales of U.S. 


aircraft and parts, industry sources are confident that U.S. exports will 
continue to rise. 


Electronic Components: The market size in 1990 was $6.4 billion, with an 
annual growth rate estimated at 1 percent between 1990 and 1993. The French 
market for electronic components is largely dominated by foreign competition 
and offers good opportunities for U.S. exporters of high tech components 
such as opto-electronics and semiconductors. High definition TV, 
automation, and process control instruments also are expected to see strong 
demand. 





Electronic Industry Production/Test Equipment: The market size in 1990 was 
$2.2 billion, with an annual growth rate estimated at 3 percent between 1990 
and 1993. French electronics manufacturing industries are suffering a 
market slump. In the absence of industry restructuring measures taken at 
the European level, the slump may get worse. Despite this slowiown, several 
subsectors such as numerical telecommnications, process controls and 
instrumentation should offer good prospects for U.S. exports, mostly for 
testing equipment. 


Laboratory Scientific Instruments: The market size in 1990 was $2.29 
billion, with an annual growth rate estimated at 9 percent between 1990 and 
1993. The laboratory equipment industry in France is healthy and 
experiencing steady growth due to several factors, such as emphasis on the 
teaching of science, training of a technologically competent work force, and 
public concern over health hazards and quality of life in urban 
environments. At present, U.S. equipment is dominant among imports. U.S. 
exports account for 40 percent of total imports, with strongest competition 
from Germany, Holland, Italy, United Kingdom, Switzerland, and Spain. This 
sector shows an inclination to purchase on technological merit, regardless 
of source or price. 


Franchising: The market size in 1990 was $26 billion, with an annual growth 
rate estimated at 10 percent between 1990 and 1993. After the franchising 
boom of the seventies and eighties when the number of franchising firms in 
France jumped from 20 to over 600, franchising is now undergoing wide-scale 
shakeout, stemmimg from franchisor desire to favor quality over quantity. 
The upcoming 1992 European Single Market should represent an exciting 
opportunity for franchisors worldwide to penetrate the European continent. 
Real estate services present one of the most promising franchising 
opportunities. With over 40 years of experience in this field, the United 
States is expected to play a major role in this market, where only 30 
percent of all real estate transactions are handled through an agency. 


Household Consumer Goods: The market size in 1990 was $14 billion, with an 
annual growth rate estimated at 3 percent between 1990 and 1993. Despite 
the current leveling off of this market, demand for household goods remains 
strong in absolute terms. Demand centers mainly on the high end of the 
product range where quality and design are the determining factors. The 
widespread recognition and high quality of American-made products create 
good trade opportunities for U.S. household goods manufacturers. The 


long-term outlook for this sector is even more favorable than the immediate 
forecast. 


Marine Fisheries Products: The market size in 1990 was $2.9 billion, with 
an annual growth rate estimated at 8 percent between 1990 and 1993. Seafood 
consumption in France continues to grow at a rate of 5 percent each year 
because the French are becoming increasingly health conscious. The United 
States is in a good position to take advantage of French demand as U.S. 
waters contain some of the largest seafood reserves in the world and offer 
wide variety, good quality, and competitive prices. U.S. suppliers, among 
other advantages, also have accessibility to good financing and shipping 
facilities. 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : L991 - 282-906/40U04 








